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FIRST ROBIN 


April's alarm clock 
Has come to our tree; 
He waked up the maples 
And he waked up me. 


He looks on the lawn 

For fresh blades of green; 
His vest is the reddest 

That ever was seen. 


April's alarm clock 
is always on time. 
He looks like a poem, 
He sounds like a rhymel 


ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 
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Ourselves and Others 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


Poor Richard’s Almanac 


What? 


WHAT WOULD YOU add to Poor Richard’s advice that 
might help you to be “healthy, wealthy, and wise?” See 
what ideas you can find in this April issue of the NEws; 
then try making up verses of your own about health. 

Your teacher might send the best ones to the News. 
Just have her give them to the Junior Red Cross chairman 
in your chapter, who will send them to the area office for 
the editor. The best verses from all over the country will 
be chosen for publication. 


Story of the April Cover 


WE ARE PROUD to welcome Wesley Dennis as our cover 
artist again. Last May, you remember, he made a cover of 
horses. This month he used his Dalmatian dog as his model. 
Mr. Dennis tells this story about his dog: 

“IT have a Dalmatian dog. This kind of dog is also 
known as a coach dog or fire dog, because they like to ride 
on fire engines. 

“My dog is devoted to me. He just won’t leave me. 
When I go fox-hunting and have to lock him up, the look 
on his face when I leave him spoils the day for me. When 
I go away on trips, I often parcel post bones to him. 

“‘He is always around my studio. I keep an easel with a 
big piece of paper ready. When he gets into some unusual 
pose, I drop what I’m doing and try to make a sketch of 
him before he moves. 

“If you own a dog, perhaps you’ll understand how I feel 
about mine.”’ 


Turnabout 


WHEN FLOODS STRUCK the middle western part of the 
United States in 1951, children in other countries immedi- 
ately came to the aid of children in those flooded areas. 
Then came our turn to offer assistance to the children in 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and England who were driven 
from their homes by floods in February 1953. 

As soon as word came of this disaster, a cable of sympathy 
with an offer of assistance was sent by the American Junior 
Red Cross National Council at their meeting in Washington, 
D.C. This was followed by a shipment of 60,000 gift boxes 
and 50 school chests. Plans are now being made to give 
further assistance through the National Children’s Fund, 
as soon as the needs are known. 


—Lots S. JOHNSON, editor. 





One bright spring morning in Holland 
the door of a gray stone farmhouse flew 
open. Betje Van Royen in her white 
starched cap, tight bodice, and full 
skirt above sock-covered feet stood in 
the doorway. 


Betje clutched a small flowerpot holding 
a tiny yellow tulip. Happily she stepped 
into her klompen (wooden shoes) which 
stood next to mother’s on the top doorstep. 
Then she hurried down the path to her 
father, Herr Van Royen. 

Today Betje was going with father to the 
market square. She was taking her own 
little plant. Father had told her when any 
of her flowers were ready she could take 
them to market with him. 

For days Betje had weeded and watered 
her small garden. Tenderly she had cared 
for her plants until yesterday it seemed the 
day had come when the flowers were just 
right to put into pots. 





BEQTJES TULIP 






Story by Marian King 


Illustrations by Janice Holland 


Father told her to select the ones she 
wanted. But Betje’s mind was already 
made up. She would take just one, her 
prize one out of the row that had come 
from the bulbs that Grannie Van Royen 
had given her. 

““You’ll never have blossoms out of those! 
Whoever saw such tiny bulbs! If they do 
bloom no one will ever notice them, they’ll 
be so small! Everyone wants big plants!’ 
her playmates teased. 

But Betje did not let her friends’ words 
bother her. Deep down in her heart she 
was sure that Grannie Van Royen knew all 
there was to know about tulips. Otherwise 
Grannie wouldn’t have given her these tiny 
bulbs to plant and take special care of. 
Grannie’s bulbs sold all over the world. 

As she came to the end of the path Betje 
saw Father hitching Jan, the big brown dog, 


As she came to the end of the path Betje saw 
Father hitching Jan, the big brown dog, to the 
flower cart. Near them was Tinker, the black horse, 
pawing the ground as he stood between the shafts 
of the larger cart. 
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to the small flower cart. Near them was 
Tinker, the big black horse, pawing the 
ground as he stood between the shafts of 
the large cart. Betje’s eyes danced as she 
looked from one cart to the other. Each 
was filled with colorful tulips and hyacinths. 

“T’ll save a place here for you.”’ Father 
set Betje’s plant between a big white tulip 
and a purple one. “It will ride safely 
there.” 

Betje laughed. 
is so little!’ 

But Betje’s laughter did not last long. 
Her face clouded. Suppose her tulip was 
too small after all. Perhaps nobody would 
want it. They might not even see it among 
the big flowers. 

“It’s a beautiful tulip!’ Father’s voice 
was cheerful as he stooped over to look at 
the tiny yellow flower. ‘“‘Even though it is 
unusually small—it is as perfect as any I 
have ever seen.”’ 

‘You and Jan follow me,” Father called, 
as he started along the path walking beside 
Tinker. 

Betje clattered along beside Jan. The 
clump, clump of her shoes kept time to the 
old Dutch lullaby she hummed softly to 
herself. 

_As they neared a bend in the canal, 
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Betje’s heart beat faster. She could see the 
market place and the tiled roofs of many 
red, gray, and white brick houses glistening 
in the sun. 

When they reached the square, Betje 
followed right behind Father until they came 
to his booth. Then Father tied Jan and 
Tinker to a post. Betje helped carry the 
plants to the table. 

“We'll put yours right here.” Father 
made room for Betje’s little yellow tulip in 
the center of the front row. ‘‘No one could 
possibly miss seeing it,” he said good- 
naturedly. 

When the table had all it could hold, her 
father said to Betje, ‘“Go and see the other 
booths before the crowd arrives. I'll take 
care here.”’ He put a coin into Betje’s hand. 
“You might like to stop at the Wafelen 


- Huts (waffle house) and have a cup of hot 


chocolate and perhaps a poffertje’”’ (cake). 

Betje smiled her thanks, then walked to 
the front of the table. “I hope,’”’ she 
whispered to her tiny yellow flower, ‘“‘that 
if anyone buys you before I come back, 
they will love you as I do.” 

As she clumped along the cobblestoned 
square, Betje was surprised to see how 
many people had already arrived. 

Betje’s eyes were like saucers as she went 
from one booth to another. Some were 
filled with toys, dolls, picture books, needle- 
work, pottery, jewelry, little cakes, and all 
kinds of candies. Some of the stalls had 
piles of bright round red cheeses; others 
had dried fish dangling from poles. 

And there were more flower booths too! 
Betje stopped to look at them. In not one 
did she find a tulip as tiny ashers. Father’s 
plants, Betje thought, were more beautiful 
than any. 

As Betje turned in at the Wafelen Huis 
she stopped. Mother couldn’t come today 
because she was finishing a new dress for 
Betje. Mother loved market days, and she 
liked those nice long chocolate bars at the 
candy booth. The hot chocolate and freshly 
made cakes smelled good to Betje. She 
looked at the coin in her hand. (More) 
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Betje’s klompen clattered to the candy 
booth. 

She slipped a large bar of chocolate into 
her skirt pocket and started off, but turned 
at the sound of the candy booth lady’s 
voice. ‘“‘You’ve forgotten your change!”’ 
She handed Betje three small coins. 

Betje’s face brightened. She not only 
had a gift for her mother but enough money 
left to buy at least a cup of chocolate. She 
hurried to the Wafelen Huis. 

“That’s just enough 
for a cup of chocolate 
and a small cake,”’ the 
man at the Wafelen 
Huis told Betje as he 
counted her coins. 

As she sat there en- 
joying her tasty drink 
and sweet, a gay mel- 
ody floated through 
the room from the 
band playing its first 
selection in the market 
square. 

Suddenly the door of 
the Wafelen Huis flew 
open. Father stood in 
the doorway. 

““‘Betje, come quick- 
ly. Come to the stand,”’ 
he called, and hurried 
away. 

Puzzled, Betje slid 
down from her chair and hurried after him. 
Had anything happened to her plant? 
Surely no one could have bought it! Father 
would have told her. Why was he in such 
a rush? 

Breathless, she stood before her father’s 
blossoms. Father was busy talking to a 
strange man and woman. But where was 
her tiny little yellow tulip? Betje quickly 
searched the table. 

“This is my little girl, Betje,’’ Father 
said to the strangers. 

Then Father turned toher. “Betje, this 
is Mr. and Mrs. Anderson from America. 
Mr. Anderson was born in Amsterdam but 
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Betje smiled, then heard the camera click. 


now lives in the United States. He is a 
flower grower too! And to think Betje— 
just to think——”’ 

Think what? Betje asked herself, be- 
coming impatient as Father stopped to 
reach for her little yellow tulip plant sitting 
behind a box in the back of the flower cart. 

“Mr. Anderson wants to buy your plant. 
He wants to take it back to America and 
all the others you have of this size. He 
only grows and sells miniature plants, small 
ones like yours!” 
Father’s voice 
shook with excite- 
ment. 

‘‘Wants—to buy 
—my yellow tulip 
—my plants—all 


of them?” Betje 
stammered. 
“That I do! I 


have never seen a 
tulip like this one 
of yours. It’s a 
little beauty. Why 
it’s perfect!’ Mr. 
Anderson’s eyes 
danced. 

‘*Have you 
named it?” Mrs. 
Anderson asked 
kindly. 

Before Betje 
could answer she 
heard Mr. Anderson saying, “I have it! 
Let’s call it Betje’s Tulip!”’ 

“Good! Good!’ Father smiled his ap- 
proval. 

“‘Now,”’ Mr. Anderson said as he took 
the plant from Father and handed it to 
Betje, ‘‘will you please stand in front of the 
booth, Betje. I want to take a picture of the 
plant and its grower. When it is finished 
it will be in color.” 

“Hold the plant closer to you. 
it!’”? Mr. Anderson sang out. 

Betje smiled, then heard a click. She 
was going to America with her little yellow 
tulip. 


That’s 


(THE END) 





service Worldwide 


Health projects, community services, 






















and international activities keep JRC 


members busy around the world.... 


A IRELAND—Weaving Easter baskets for children 
in the hospital is a favorite project of Crawford 
Tech students, Cork. 





A NORWAY—Members of Bergen Jun- 
ior Red Cross practice putting on an arm 
sling in their first aid class. 


INDONESIA— On a recent trip to Indo- 
nesia Miss Margaret Hickey (left), mem- 
ber, American Red Cross Board of Gov- 
ernors, was much impressed with the fine 
work of Junior Red Cross members there. 
She is pictured with two Indonesian girls, 
Bandung Chapter, as she admires some 
of their handwork. > 











AGAY BASKETS made and filled by fourth graders 
at Dueber School, bring Easter cheer to residents 
of Aultman Ladies Home. (Canton, Ohio) 








AWOVEN BASKETS are made each year by JRC 
members in Fairlawn and Kinloch Schools for the 


Dade County Society for Crippled Children. (Miami, 
Fla.) 
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HAPPY 





With “green thumbs” and skillful 
fingers, JRC boys and girls make 
bonnets, baskets, bedside gardens, 
and toys to bring Easter cheer to 


those who are sick. 





HARRY H. HAWORTH 


AGROWING FLOWERS for veterans of Long 
Beach Hospital is the Easter project of fourth 
graders, Lincoln School. (Pasadena, Calif.) 


EASTER TIME 


Avra 











A BEDSIDE GARDEN for a home-bound classmate 
is presented by JRC members. Each Easter, gardens 
are distributed by Emerson, Lakewood, and Holy 
Trinity Schools. (Erie, Pa.) 





TIERNEY & KILLINGSWORTH 


A EASTER BONNETS are modeled by JRC members 
in Merrick Demonstration School. The making of 
these bonnets for ladies in homes for the aged and 


for hospital patients is an annual event. (Miami, 
Fla.) 








Story by 
Jane Thayer 


Illustrations by 
George Wilde 


The Horse 
with the Easter 


OSIE was a horse who belonged to Mr. 
O’Flaherty. 

Mr. O’Flaherty also had an old carriage, 
the kind people like to ride through the 
park in for fun. 

Every morning Mr. O’Flaherty led Josie 
out of the stable. He fed her some oats. 
He brushed her coat. He hitched her to 
the carriage. 

He said, ‘‘We’ll go to the park and take 
some people for a ride.”’ 

Josie walked to the park—stalk, ‘stalk, 
very slowly, because she never felt like 
going fast. 

A line of carriages stood at the edge of 
the park. Some, like Mr. O’Flaherty’s, had 
their tops folded down. Some had tops 
with fringe. Some carriages looked gay 
with red wheels. Some looked gay with red 
ribbons tied to their whips. All the drivers, 
like Mr. O’Flaherty, looked very fine in 
their high silk hats. 

Josie and Mr. O’Flaherty took their place 
in the line of carriages. 

But very few people wanted to ride with 
Josie, because she was so slow. 

The day before Easter, Josie woke up 
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Bonnet 


Mr. 
He got 
He looked into the bin 
He sighed and 
shook his head. Then he brought Josie her 
breakfast. 

Josie was surprised to see only a handful 


early, feeling hungrier than usual. 
O’Flaherty came into the stable. 
the oats bucket. 
where he kept the oats. 


of oats. She gobbled them up quickly. 

She said, ‘‘More, please.”’ 

Mr. O’Flaherty said, ‘Josie, that’s all 
we've got.” 

Josie looked at Mr. O’Flaherty coldly. 
She said, ‘‘Why?” 

Mr. O’Flaherty said, ‘‘Because yesterday 
nobody rode in our carriage.”’ 

Josie said, ‘‘Why?”’ 

Mr. O’Flaherty said, ““Because you are 
so slow. But I hope someone will take a 
ride today. It’s a lovely day and the day 
before Easter, too.”’ 

Josie said, ‘I’m hungry.” 

Mr. O’Flaherty said, ‘‘So am I.” 

Josie walked to the park. She hung her 
head way down, because she was so hungry. 
Stalk, stalk, stalk she went, even slower 
than usual. 

She was so slow that all the other car- 


riages were there first. Josie and Mr. 
O’Flaherty just managed to squeeze in at 
the end of the line. Josie stood with her 
head hanging down. 

A man and a lady came along. The man 
said, ‘‘How much does it cost to take a 
ride?”’ 

“Only five dollars,’ said Mr. O’Flaherty 
eagerly. 

The man looked at Josie’s head hanging 
down. He said, ‘“‘Too much.” Off went 
the man and the lady to ride in another 
carriage. 

Josie was bitterly disappointed. She was 
hungrier than ever. 

People went by in cars. People went by 
on bicycles. People went by riding horses. 
People drove off in the other carriages. But 
nobody wanted to ride with Josie. 

Her head hung lower and lower. Mr. 
O’Flaherty looked more and more worried. 

Lunch time came. Josie looked around 
at Mr. O’Flaherty. 

Mr. O’Flaherty said, ‘“‘Josie, someone 
surely will take a ride soon.”’ 

Josie said, ““Shucks!”’ She had never been 
so hungry in her life. She pawed the 
ground. She said loudly, ‘“Somebody bring 
me my lunch!’ Then she gave up and 
hung her head so low her nose almost 


scraped the ground. People took one look 
at Josie and went along. 

Now it was afternoon. No one had 
taken a ride with Mr. O’Flaherty and Josie. 

A lady came walking by. She was wear- 
ing a lovely new Easter hat. It had a 
broad brim. It had red poppies and blue 
cornflowers and white daisies and yellow 
roses on it. Flip, flop went the lady’s hat 
in the breeze. 

Just then a strong gust of wind came 
along. The lady grabbed at her flip- 
flopping hat. Too late! Off blew the 
beautiful hat. Down the sidewalk it rolled. 

The lady ran after her hat. 

A man ran after the hat. 

A girl ran after the hat. 

A boy ran after the hat. 

An old lady’s little dog ran after the hat. 

An old gentleman with a cane ran after 
the hat. 

The wind chased the hat along right to 
Josie’s feet. 

Josie couldn’t believe her eyes. She said, 
“Here is my dinner!’’ She grabbed a red 
poppy in her teeth and began to chew it. 

Mr. O’Flaherty hurried and took hold of 
the hat. He tried to get it away. Mr. 
O’Flaherty pulled. Josie pulled. 

The lady took one look and said, “Oh, 


(More on next page) 





A The wind chased the hat along right to Josie’s feet. 








my hat is ruined! Well, I’ll have to buy a 
new one.” Off she went, leaving Josie and 
Mr. O’Flaherty to fight over the flowered 
hat. 

Josie was mad at Mr. O’Flaherty because 
he wouldn’t let her eat the poppies. She 
tugged away. 

Then Mr. O’Flaherty said, ‘‘Let go, Josie! 
You’ve got a new Easter bonnet!”’ 

Josie let go. Mr. O’Flaherty clapped the 
hat on her head. 

Josie could feel the beautiful straw hat 
on her head. She said, ‘““How do I look?” 

Mr. O’Flaherty said, “‘Fine. But let me 
cut some holes for your great big ears to 
stick through.’’ He cut some holes with 
his knife for her great big ears to stick 
through. 

Josie said, “Is my hat on right?” 

Mr. O’Flaherty looked carefully and said, 
“T’ll tip it a wee bit more this way.”’ 

Josie was so proud that she held her head 
up high. She said, ‘““Look at my new hat!”’ 

A man and a lady came along. They 
said, ‘‘Look at the horse with a hat!” The 
man said, “‘How much does it cost to take 
a ride with the horse with the Easter 
bonnet?” 

Mr. O’Flaherty started to say, ‘Five 
dollars.”” Then he said, “Six dollars,’ be- 
cause of Josie’s new hat. 

The man said, ‘“‘O.K.”’ 

Josie forgot she was hungry. She held 
her head up so everyone could see her 
beautiful new hat. She began to trot. 
Trot, trot, trot, trot, trot, trot, trot, pranced 
Josie through the park, with her hat flip- 
flopping and the flowers dancing! 

The people cried, “Look at the horse with 
a hat on, prancing along! Let’s take a 
ride in that carriage behind the horse with 
a hat.” 

All the rest of the day the dollars came 
rolling in. 
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THIS LITTLE POEM reminds us of 
the true meaning of Arbor Day and 
of the trees we plant: 


“Dear little tree that we plant today, 
What will you be when we’re old and gray?” 


“The savings bank of the squirrel and mouse, 
For robin and wren an apartment house; 
The dressing room of the butterfly’s ball, 
The locust’s and katydid’s concert hall; 

The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant June, 

The schoolgirl’s tent in the July noon; 

And my leaves shall whisper to them merrily 

A tale of the children who planted me.” 
(Author unknown) 


That night Mr. O’Flaherty and Josie 
hurried back to the stable as fast as they 
could go. Mr. O’Flaherty unhitched Josie. 
He said, “‘I’ll be right back.” 

Back he came with a bag of oats, a bundle 
of hay, a bunch of carrots, and some big 
red apples. For himself Mr. O’Flaherty 
brought corn beef and cabbage, frank- 
furters with mustard, fried pork chops, 
French fried potatoes, dill pickles, sugar 
buns, corn on the cob, a whole apple pie 
with cheese, and a dozen doughnuts. 

Josie and Mr. O’Flaherty both had the 
biggest and the best dinner they had ever 
eaten. 

At last they could eat no more. 

Mr. O’Flaherty took off Josie’s beautiful 
Easter bonnet. 

Josie said, ‘““Put it where I can see it.’’ 

Mr. O’Flaherty hung the hat on a peg 
where Josie could admire the poppies and 
cornflowers and daisies and roses all night. 

Josie said, “I wish tomorrow would hurry 
up so I can wear my Easter hat again!’’ 

Mr. O’Flaherty said, ‘‘Josie, our worries 
are over.” 

Then, for an extra surprise, he pulled 
out of his pocket three lumps of sugar and 
Josie had them for dessert! (THE END) 


OLD MAN 
MARABU 


A peacock, proud of his gay dress, 
Struts up and down, pleased to impress 








The humble duck, who envies him 
And hunts for feathers, thus to trim 


Herself with borrowed plumes, 
And flaunts the finery she assumes. 


Then Old Man Marabu spoke thus: 





“This silly business teaches us 
It's always best to be yourself; 


Don’t try to pin bright plumage on— This long-legged bird with his wise 
Three peacock feathers never make fables in verse comes from C. E. 
A peacock out of duck or drake!” Fischer in Germany. 
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We get our picture taken for the album we are 
making to send to America. (Lingen City, Germany) 


Going to school in 


Boys and girls of Class 6A of Lingen 
City (Germany) Intermediate School tell 
about their studies and Junior Red Cross 


activities in an exchange album sent to 


South School, Bowling Green (Ohio). 


Our School 

Our school is located away from the main 
streets. The building is a 2-story brick 
structure, about 70 years old. The class- 
rooms are bright and spacious. 

Since our school is overcrowded, two 
classes are conducted in other buildings. 
Our class is in the room of a wooden bar- 
racks, and another class is held in the 
Evangelical (Lutheran) commons room. The 
14 


Germany 


boys and girls go there under the guidance 
of a teacher because they have to cross a 
street where there is much traffic. 

In the Mittel Schule (intermediate 
school) there are 287 students of which 103 
are boys and 184 girls; 78 are refugees. We 
have three men teachers and five women 
teachers. 

In the school we have a physics room, a 
supply room, and a work room. In one 
room there is a piano where those who 
have none in their homes can take turns 
practising. We have also a folk-dancing 
group and a school orchestra, which per- 
form on parents’ nights. 


—Marlies Hutker 


Our Classroom 
We have been attending the Lingen City 
Intermediate School for 2 years now. We 
still have the ill luck to have no classroom 
in the school building, as the school is too 
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small. There are 44 girls in our class. We 
are an all-girls class. 

In the fifth class we were in the Evan- 
gelical (Lutheran) commons room. In the 
sixth year we were transferred to a wood 
barracks, near the school. The barracks is 
painted a sand color. The slanting roof is 


“ covered with tar roofing. 


In winter it is wonderfully warm in our 
barracks, for the stove heats very well. But 
in summer we feel the heat too much if it 
is very sultry. We hope that at Easter we 
have the luck to receive a classroom in the 
school building. 

—Brigitte Weyer 


“We Are a Junior Red Cross Class” 


In May 1949 our teacher founded the 
Junior Red Cross in our school. At first 
only one class belonged to the Junior Red 
Cross. With time the number of members 
constantly increased until all eight classes 
joined. 

In every class a picture was hung with 
the inscription: “We are a Junior Red 
Cross Class.’”’ In addition every child re- 
ceived a pledge card of good resolutions. 

In the entrance hall in our school there 
is a large bulletin board. Here are posted 
the announcements of the Junior Red Cross. 

Our school takes part in the street col- 
lections as well as in relief action, fetes, and 
balloon sailings. 

—Ingrid Dressler 


Our Junior Red Cross Song 


We German children everywhere, 

We want to sing with you: 

The bond of love and friendship 

Must embrace us all. 

That finally the Red Cross banner 

Waves high above the whole earth 

In joy and peace to brighten our way. 

Only that which is good and beautiful 
and noble 

Must arouse us all. 

Truly to band together youth happily 

In the service of the whole world. 


MY PROMISE 

7 with 

@ everyday prepare at least some pleasure for 
one person; 

@ help above all old and needy persons— insofar 
as | can; 

® care for and tend plants; 

@ protect animals from neglect; 

@ keep myself healthy and prevent injuring the 
health of others; 

® strive above all for cleanliness, as dirt causes 
many illnesses; 

® fulfill happily my assigned work and duties; 

@ become a good German and love my native 
land; 

®@ live in peace and friendship with the youth of 
all nations. 


German Junior Red Cross 
Lower Saxony District 


We Want to Help 

Two year ago we became members of 
the Junior Red Cross. Our teacher told us 
of Red Cross and what it means. 

We want to try to fulfill these purposes 
of the Red Cross, for certainly youth is 
called upon to help the sick and oppressed. 
We shall thus also be helped. 

In the spring we were all called upon to 
help the people in the East Zone. We of 
the Junior Red Cross also sent needed things 
to the German Red Cross. We helped in 
the collection drive, too, and collected for 
the Red Cross, dressed in nurses’ costumes. 

A short time ago a lady from the Swiss 
Red Cross visited us to ask us to help 
clothe 65 German children. 


—Wilma Tiedemann 


Thank You! 

With deep and sincere thanks we re- 
ceived your gift package. We enjoyed it 
very much. It is indeed good to know that 
there are among you over there in America 
so many people who bring joy through little 
gifts to those of countries punished by war. 
Our teacher gave us your package in recog- 
nition of our Junior Red Cross work. 

—Dieter Schon and Gottfried Meissner 
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Saudia used her wits... 


Ilustrations by John Donaldson 





7 When 10-year-old Judy Cox set out with her 
aunt for a swim from the shore to a raft in the 
middle of Izaak Walton Lake, Christopher, Ill., she 
didn’t realize the raft was 50 yards away. 





ORAS. Toe 


roi REE GA 
Z When they were about 40 feet from the raft 
Judy became tired and in fright grabbed her aunt 
around the neck and pulled her beneath the 
surface. 
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5 Meanwhile, 15-year-old Sandra Marocco, who 
was sunning herself on the raft, noticed the woman 
and child floundering in the water. Using skills 
she had learned in her Red Cross junior life saving 
course, Sandra immediately swam to their assist- 
ance. 





4 Using the rear approach, Sandra was able to 
grasp Judy firmly. When the victim felt the calm, 
assured hand of help she relaxed her hold on her 
aunt, who was then able to swim to safety, while 
Sandra took Judy to the raft. 





5 When Sandra reached the raft she made Judy 
lie down and soothed and comforted her. Then 
Judy was taken to shore by means of a life buoy. 
Witnesses credited Sandra with saving Judy’s life. 
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Illustrated by 
Rudolph Wendelin 





Obeying Signals 


FIRST I look above my 
head; 

The traffic signal may be red. 

If it is, I wait until 

Cars and trucks are standing 
still, 

And it can be plainly seen 

That the light has changed to 

green. 


Then I cross, but do not run, 

Falling down would not be fun. 

Green means ‘“‘go’’ and red 
means “‘wait.’’ 

I must keep the colors straight! 

Signals take me safely through 

When I act as grownups do. 


ARLENE VIRGINIA PRICE 
Grade 4, Emerson School 
Wilmar, Calif. 


Perkies and Pokies 


CHILDREN in Dayton (Mont- 
gomery County Chapter, Ohio) 
have fun with their nutrition pro- 
gram, ‘‘the Perkies and the Pokies,”’ 
at playgrounds and day camps. 

Patty, Polly, and Peter Perkey 
are the children who eat a good 
breakfast and lunch, even during 
vacation. The Perkies always 
drink their milk and get plenty of 
sleep. 

The Pokies, Sleepy, Slow, and 
Slumpy, are the children who do 
not follow the health rules so they 
have no pep and do not enjoy 
summer activities. 







NM 


Service for Emily 


THE YEAR I was in fourth grade 
I was unable to attend school, so I 
received service in many ways. 

In the early morning while most 
of us were sleeping, our milkman 
was busy delivering milk for break- 
fast. The newsboy had to get an 
early start also. 

After Mother had served my 
breakfast, along came the doctor to 
prescribe for my needs. Next came 
the nurse all dressed in white. Her 
smiling face always made the day 
seem brighter. Then regardless of 
the weather the mailman always 
came. 

As I was unable to attend school 
a private teacher came and taught 
me 3 hours a day. One of my 
classmates was kind enough to 
bring me the assignments. My 
homeroom class was thoughtful of 
their other shut-ins, too. 

Our neighbors were very kind to 
Mother and me. Many times they 
came in and sat with me while 
Mother had errands to do. 

Without the service of all these 
people how dull my year would 
have been! Now that I am able to 
be out, I am trying to serve others. 
I belong to Junior Red Cross, Sun- 
day school, and church, and I try to 
serve my community as they served 
me. 


EMILY FULLER 
Colonial Heights (Va.) School 
(Chesterfield County Chapter) 
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A We help our teacher, Miss Foran, fill boxes with 


the Easter hats we made for children in the hos- 


pital. (Hemenway Kindergarten, Boston, Mass.) 


In Boston, kindergarten chil- 
dren have fun at Easter. They 
make Easter presents for girls 
and boys in hospitals. 

The big picture on this page 
shows children packing an 
Easter box. 

They first made paper hats. 


Then they put them in boxes. 
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EASTER 


The pictures on the next 


page show other busy children. 
They are coloring pictures they 
made of Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. 

The colored pictures are put 
up on a flannel board. 

The flannel boards and the 


pictures are sent to hospitals. 


LITTLE FOLKS 
PAGES 


(Pictures on this page from Farragut 
Kindergarten, Boston, Mass.) 


A We first draw and color pictures of Snow White 
and the Dwarfs. 





FU 


in Boston, Mass. 


A Then we fasten our pictures on flannel boards. 


We get our pictures ready to take to children 
in the hospital. > 











Players 
Lion Purple cow 
Rabbit Elephant 
Zebra Kangaroo 


The number of animals may be increased or de- 
creased. The five fat rabbit brothers and sisters 
may be painted on scenery or may be additional 


puppets. 
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SCRAWNY LION 





A puppet play by Edna Herr, nutrition 


director, Montclair (N.J.) Chapter 


Scene I 


In the forest. Lion enters, roaring loudly, and 
walks back and forth on the stage. 

LION—I’m so hungry. I never get 
enough to eat. Let’s see, today’s Monday. 
I chase zebras today. {Zebra darts across 
stage, Lion chases him off stage and comes back 





licking his jaws.} He tasted good, but I’m 
still hungry. s os « 


LION—Today’s Tuesday. {Kangaroo 
darts across the stage, Lion after him. Lion 
comes back licking his jaws.} He was just 
a mouthful and not too juicy. I’m still 
hungry. o <¢ 


* 


LION—Today’s Wednesday. {Purple cow 
strolls across stage.} What! A purple cow! 
{Lion surprised to see a purple cow, finally 
recovers and chases cow off stage, then returns. } 
He really tasted better than a brown 


cow. k * x 


LION—What do I eat today? Ooh! an 
elephant! What a good meal he’d make! 
{Chases elephant and returns, grinning.} 

{Other animals from the forest huddle to- 
gether on one side of the stage, Lion on the 
other side. } 

LION {roars}—Why am I always hun- 
gry? The more I eat, the scrawnier and 
hungrier I grow. 

ANIMALS—It’s all your fault. 

LION—AIll my fault! {Grumbles.} You 
mean it’s your fault for running away. If I 
didn’t have to run, run, run for every single 
bite I get, I’d be as fat as butter and sleek as 
satin. I wouldn’t have to eat so much and 
you’d last longer! {Rabbit hops onto the 
stage, near the other animals. He has a basket 
in his paw and is picking berries. All the big 
animals look at him slyly.} 

ANIMALS—Rabbit, oh! you LUCKY 
rabbit! We appoint you to talk things over 
with the lion. 

{The rabbit is flattered, so he hops right up 
to the big, hungry lion and bravely counts his 
ribs. } 

RABBIT—You look much too scrawny 
to talk things over. So how about dinner 
at my house first? 

LION—What’s for dinner? 

RABBIT—DELICIOUS CARROT STEW! My 
five fat brothers and sisters are making it 
right now. 

LION—That sounds awful tome. (Aside 
to audience}: Those fat little rabbits will 
make a fine dinner. {Lion and Rabbit exit.} 


ANIMALS—Well, that should take care 
of Tawny Scrawny for today. 


Scene Il 

Pond on left of stage, Rabbit fishing, Lion 
resting on grass at right. 

LION—I’m getting hungrier by the min- 
ute. You stopped to get milk from Brown. 
Cow back yonder, picked berries, and now 
you waste time fishing. 

RABBIT—I want to catch a few fish for 
the stew. Fish is a protein food which 
builds muscles. We rabbits are very careful 
that we eat vegetables, especially green and 
yellow ones, fruits, and some protein food 
every day. 

LION—Who cares about what food does? 
I eat because I love it! {To audience}: Wait 
till I get those fat rabbits. 

RABBIT {pulls in a fish and puts it in 
basket—then goes over to Lion}—We all need 
certain foods each day to be happy and 
feel right. You wouldn’t be scrawny and 
ugly if you ate better. Your disposition 
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would be better and all the other animals 
would be your friends instead of enemies. 
{Lion and Rabbit go off stage at right.} 


Scene Ill 


Rabbit's house on right with big pot on fire, 
rabbits all about. Lion and Rabbit enter 
on left. 

RABBIT—Here we are, Lion. Just smell 
that carrot stew—big fat yellow carrots, 
onions, potatoes, and now, pop, in goes the 
fish. The green carrot tops we just eat raw. 
This is a much better dinner than what 
you’ve been used to—one poor zebra and 
that’s your meal, and, what’s more, you 
run miles to catch it. 

LION—I’m beginning to think you’re 
right, Rabbit. 

{Rabbit gets a bowl of carrot stew and some 
milk and puts them in front of Lion.} 

LION {gobbles up the stew; Rabbit fills the 
bow! again}—I never tasted such good stew! 
{Rabbit fills the bowl with berries.} 


Bs, 


RABBIT—That’s your dessert. The 
berries are so sweet you don’t need sugar. 

LION (finishing berries}—You know, 
I’m not scrawny any more. I feel so good, 
fat, and comfortable that I can hardly 
move! Mind if I stay a while? 

RABBIT—We wouldn’t hear of your go- 
ing! 

{They all gather round and sing familiar 
The animals in the forest hear the lion 
One by one they 


songs. 
singing and can’t believe it. 
creep up to find out.} 

ANIMALS {all together}—Rabbit, you 
wonderful Rabbit, what in the world did 
you say to the tawny, scrawny, hungry 
Lion? 

RABBIT {jumping up and down}—Oh! my 
goodness! We just fed the Lion a good 
rabbit meal and the old, tawny, scrawny, 
hungry lion turned right into a sleepy, jolly, 
friendly lion. 

LION—And from now on I’m going to 


keep right on being your friend. 
(THE END) 





GOOD AND GOOD FOR YOU—Members of the chapter-wide elementary 
school council help make cookies for their Junior Red Cross Fair. Red 
Cross nutrition instructor (Baltimore, Md., Chapter) supervises the mixing. 
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VITAMINS 
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LEE sTuUDIOS 


Helen Simms and Gerald Justus (Hapeville, Ga.) hope to 
score 100 as they check their meals by the basic seven foods. 


Aiming for the Bull’s Eye 


Seventh graders (Hapeville, Ga.) 
find that good eating makes 


good sense. 


EALTH, foods, and vitamins have been 
the special study of our 7th grade class, 
taught by Mrs. Reaves. 

The Red Cross gave us an electric exhibit, 
called the ‘‘Bull’s Eye Chart,” to help us 
in our study of the seven basic foods. Each 
space in the wheel that made up the chart 
has a certain score, according to the im- 
portance of the vitamins the foods contain. 

We found that if we eat some of each 
group of the basic foods, our score will be 
100. After studying the groups of foods, 


we found that milk was the most nearly 
perfect food. The greatest eating fault we 
discovered in our class was that most of us 
ate too much bread. 

We also used the Red Cross tray score to 
grade the pupils on how well they ate their 
school lunch. We learned that many were 
not eating everything served on their plates. 
After our check-study, everyone resolved to 
try to eat better. 

Many parents have become interested in 
our food study and have now resolved to be 
more careful in meal planning. 


MARION GRAHAM JONITA HARRIS 
MAGILENE STEPHENSON SALLY BURT 


North Avenue School, 
Hapeville, Ga. 
(Atlanta Chapter) 
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New friends, new customs, new 


adventures greet Manuelito in the 
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Story by 
CAROL CONNER 


Illustrations by 
JOHN CONNER 


TRIES Wet 


< How much Manuelito longed to 
buy some of the beautiful things 
for sale in the shops! 


BORDER CITY 


UCH a big city! Manuelito looked about 

him as he crossed the plaza on the way 

to visit the house of his cousin Luis. There 

were sO many, many shops, all the way 

around the plaza and lining the side streets 
in every direction. 

There was a great, glittering movie house 
with people’s names spelled out in Spanish 
letters half as high as Manuelito. 

Manuelito clutched his gift of sweets for 
Luis tightly and hurried across the street. 
He paused in front of the church, watching 
the workmen swing heavy stones into the 
air on a rope, and put them in place on the 
new walls. 

It was already a big church, wider and 
longer and taller than the church in the 
village at home, and yet they were building 
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it larger. What a lot of people must live 
in this city, thought Manuelito. 

He found Luis on the sidewalk in front 
of his house. Luis was fastening a peculiar 
cone of brown paper onto the end of a 
broomstick. — 

Manuelito gave Luis the gift of sweets. 
‘“‘Mamacita made them,” he said. 

Luis stuffed the sweets into his mouth. 
Manuelito waited for him to say ‘‘Gracias.”’ 

As Luis said nothing, Manuelito asked, 
‘What are you making, Luis?” 

Luis held the broomstick up in the air, 
with the paper cone on top of it, spreading 
out wide like a cactus flower. ‘“‘You don’t 
know what this is?”’ he asked. 

Manuelito shook his head. ‘I have never 
seen a thing like that.” 


Luis sighed impatiently. ‘You don’t 
know anything. What did you do in that 
little place you came from? Didn’t you 
have any tourists there?’’ 

“One or two,” said Manuelito, “but the 
road to our village was not good. .. .” 

“One or two!”’ laughed Luis. ‘“‘We have 
hundreds of tourists, every day of the year, 
walking across the bridge from the United 


States. You lived too deep in Mexico to 
get any tourists. It’s better to live on the 
border.”’ 


‘‘Why do you want to have tourists?” 
asked Manuelito. 

His cousin stared. ‘‘I see I shall have to 
teach you everything there is to learn,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘Tourists are rich. They give us 
pennies, or more if we are smart.” 

Luis pointed to the paper cone on the 
stick. ‘‘We stand under the bridge with 
these,” he said. ‘‘We make a lot of noise 


when the tourists cross the bridge, and they 
throw down pennies.” 

Luis pulled the paper a little tighter 
where it joined the stick, 

“T have heard that in some places in 
Mexico boys dive in the water for pennies,” 
‘‘We do not do that. 


he said. We catch 





A Luis was fastening a peculiar cone of brown 
paper onto the end of a broomstick. 


SPANISH WORDS 
Manuelito (Man-u-el-eé-toe)—Boy’s name 
Luis (Lou-eés)—Boy’s name 
Mamacita (Mama-ceé-ta)—Mamma 
Gracias (Grd-ci-as)—Thanks 
Padre (Pd-dray)—Priest (father) 
Americano (A-me-ri-kano)—American 


them in these papers on sticks. If pennies 
fall in the water’’—Luis shrugged his shoul- 
ders—‘‘there will be more. All tourists are 
rich. Shall I help you make your paper on 
a stick? Tomorrow is Saturday and there 
will be many tourists.”’ 

Manuelito did not answer. Pennies would 
be nice to have . . . but he wondered what 
Mamacita would think of getting them. 
He wondered what the padre in the church 
at home would say. He did not think the 
padre would like it. 

“Isn’t it the same as begging?’’ asked 
Manuelito. 

Luis shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘The tour- 
ists like it,’ he said. ‘““They want to spend 
their money and they want to look at 
Mexicans. Besides, we earn the money by 
holding the sticks in the air and moving 
them to catch the pennies.”’ 

“But that isn’t really work,”’ said Man- 
uelito. 

Luis looked disgusted. “Stay up on the 
street, then,”’ he said, ‘“‘and let them take 
your picture for a penny. Or if you are 
really loco, you can shine their shoes. That 
is work.”’ 

As Manuelito crossed the plaza on the 
way home he noticed many beautiful things 
for sale in the shops, things he would like, 
things Mamacita would like, things for his 
brothers Pedro and Carlos... . 

The next morning Manuelito walked to 
the tourist section of the city, close to the 
bridge. Streams of people from the United 
States were coming across the bridge, com- 
ing toward the shops full of things to sell 
to tourists. 

He stopped, looking down toward the 
river. There was his cousin Luis, with 
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about a dozen other boys, shouting and 
catching pennies in their brown paper cones. 
Most of them had not combed their hair or 
washed their faces, and none of them was 
saying “‘Gracias.”” He was glad he was 
not with them. 

Manuelito heard a sharp click beside 
him. He whirled, looking up into the face 
of an Americano with acamera. A pleasant- 
looking lady stood beside him. The lady 
gave the man a quick little look, and he 
dug into his pocket and held out a nickel. 

Eagerly Manuelito started to reach for 
the nickel. Then he noticed the worn cuff 
of the man’s sleeve. He was wearing some 
sort of an army jacket, very old. And the 
lady’s coat was like Mamacita’s, clean but 
worn a long, long time. 

Luis was wrong, Manuelito thought sud- 
denly. All tourists are not rich. He shook 
his head and said carefully in English —for 
English was hard to speak—‘‘No, thank 
you. I have not earned the money.” 

The Americans looked surprised and quite 
pleased. Manuelito thought they were 
pleased about keeping the nickel, but then 
he saw that the man did not put it away. 
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< Manuelito stopped in front of the 
church, watching the workmen swing 
heavy stones into the air on a rope, 
and put them in place on the walls. 


“Take it,’ said the man. “I think you 
would make a good guide. We have already 
seen this street, where so many things are 
for sale to tourists. Would you show us 
the other part of the city, the part where 
you live?” 

“‘Isn’t there a very old Spanish church on 
the plaza?’’ asked the lady. 

“Si, senora!’’ cried Manuelito. “I will 
show you—oh, there is so much to show 
you in this great city! First we will see 
the church—the largest church I have ever 
seen, and they are building it even larger!’’ 

Manuelito led the American man and 
lady away from the noisy street where 
everyone was shouting to the tourists to 
buy things. He led them toward the sunny 
plaza and the church, and their faces were 
as happy as his. 

I will never stand under the bridge 
catching pennies like Luis, thought Man- 
uelito, and suddenly he darted into a little 
shop. He came out with a tiny paper cone 
full of a special kind of Mexican sweets—a 
whole nickel’s worth—for his new friends, 
the Americanos. 


(THE END) 


I al-ways feel like sing-ing when I know that Springis here, 
And when the gen-tle rain-drops fall they al- ways seem to sing, 


then the mer-ry black-birds chatter in the will-ows nears ‘ 
cool-ing show-ers are to helpthe flow-ers bloomin Spring , 









al- ways feel like sing-ing and it fills ‘my heartwith joy, 
when I see the but-ter-cups and lu-pin, oh,so 













know theres so much beau-ty ) ev-ery girl and boy. 
know God loves his child-ren, and all the beauty too. 











ILLUSTRATED BY JO FISHER IRWIN 


Words and Music by 
Joyfully Beth Milliken Joerger 
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